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AN AUGUSTAN TORSO OF APOLLO 


"hae gods lived very close to menin ancient days. Grandfath- 
ers of living men had seen them. Every child had heard the 
thunderings of Zeus and in the spring festival had seen the 
victory of light-giving Apollo over the wintry Python. Marble 
statues of the gods have, then, a warmth of meaning which is an 
element of their beauty. A lovely marble torso of Apollo,’ 
given to the Museum by J. H. Wade, had for men of its time a 
value greater than that of its lines and modeling, fine though 
these are. 

The young god is shown holding his lyre on the back of a 
swan which rests on a little triangular column. Swan and lyre 
suggest the story of Apollo’s birth. The goddess Leto, hitherto 
quiescent but now filled with the creative power of Zeus, could 
find no place on earth to bring forth her shining young; for 
Hera, wife and co-regent with Zeus, had made the earth afraid 
to receive her rival. But Leto found refuge on the island of 
Delos, floating in the waters of the sea, as yet no part of the 
earth. The island was then anchored by Zeus. There Leto gave 
birth to the twins, Artemis the huntress, carrying her torch by 
night, and Apollo the warrior, giving light by day. Touched by 
the light of Apollo the island broke into flower, crocus, anemone, 
and hyacinth. Seven swans from Asia encircled the island with 
their musical cry, and the god strung seven strings on his lyre. 

The new torso shows Apollo in this aspect, with his seven- 
stringed lyre, his swan, and his leafy column. There is no sign of 
bow or quiver; we have rather the god who gathered around 
him the Muses. 

The work is Roman, of the age of the Emperor Augustus, who 
gave to Apollo a new importance among the gods of Rome. 
Greek influence was strong at that time, and the torso is in a 
Hellenic tradition. Praxiteles, nearly four centuries earlier, had 
modeled a bronze Apollo as a boy leaning against a tree-stump 
dreamily watching a lizard. Later artists, adopting the same 


1 Illustrated on opposite page. Number 24.1017. 35 4 inches (go c.m.) in height. 
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scheme, added a lyre. Sometimes in Roman days the figure was 
made to stand a little more erect, the tree gave place to a col- 
umn delicately carved with reliefs and a bit of drapery was 
added to the figure which the Greeks had left nude. Sometimes 
the column, as in the Cleveland example, is set at a curious 
angle reminiscent of the Praxitelean tree. The reliefs on the 
Cleveland column and lyre have the charming character of 
many Augustan reliefs, thus fixing the date at about the time of 
Christ (27 B. C. to 14 A. D.).” 

The figure is that of a boy and the modeling appropriately 
soft and fine. The lines of the body are easy and relaxed. The 
axis, as the statue stands today, was determined at the Mu- 
seum, the centre of gravity placed over the inside of the sup- 
porting foot, now lost. The balance of the statue seems thus to 
accord with its rhythm of line, a balance and rhythm in the 
spirit of Delos as described in the verses of Euripides. 

2 “Give me a little hill above the sea, 
The palm of Delos fringéd delicately, 
The young sweet laurel and the olive tree 
Grey-leaved and glimmering; 
O Isle of Leto, Isle of pain and love, 
The orbéd Water and the spell thereof; 


Where still the Swan, minstrel of things to be, 
Doth serve the Muse and sing!” Ron: 


A TABLE FOUNTAIN OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 


History records strange and precious gifts sent by Haroun-al- 
Raschid, Calif of Bagdad, to Charlemagne, Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Among them were gifts of Oriental silks 
and bronzes, and a most curious automaton of extraordinary 
ingenuity calculated to dazzle the medieval imagination. Several 
centuries later the voyage of Marco Polo spread a knowledge 
of other wonders of the East. Kublai Kahn became almost a 
mythical figure and the Orient came to be the Garden of the 
Hesperides for the Occidental mind. 

Communication was much closer than is generally be- 
lieved, yet it is somewhat of a surprise to read, in the chronicle 


1A piece of goat-skin drapery was discovered with the statue. 
2 From “Iphigenia in Tauris,” of Euripides, Murray’s translation. 
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of an obscure monk, Guillaume de Rubruquis— emissary of Pope 
Innocent IV and St. Louis, King of France, to the court of the 
Khan of Tartarie—that the West had cast in turn a spell over 
their imagination. At this court, de Rubruquis encountered a 
Parisian goldsmith, Guillaume Boucher, who had executed for 
his prince all sorts of magnificent gold and silver works. Among 
these is mentioned an enormous fountain, analogous without 
any question to the table fountains or “fontaines d’apparat.” 
With the work of Parisian or French craftsmen in such demand 
in far off Asia, was it to be wondered that their product would 
find its way to Constantinople still beneath the sway of the 
last emperor of Byzantium? 

The Museum has recently acquiredas a gift from J.H. Wade a 
silver gilt table fountain’ decorated with bands of translucent 
enamel which has this romantic history. It was recently un- 
earthed in Constantinople in the gardens of a palace there. En- 
crusted with earth it had been miraculously preserved for 
several centuries. Whether it was an object ordered directly 
from a west European craftsman will never be known. Perhaps 
instead it was a gift to a great Eastern noble by one of equally 
high estate, and was safely buried to escape the Turks when 
Constantinople fell. Uncertainty of its history will always add 
a charm to its beauty. 

It was part of the psychology of the time or in fact of all time 
that king, emperor, or noble should impress the world by the 
magnificence of his state. And in an age when the pleasures of 
the board held such a high place in the round of human ex- 
istence, the embellishments of the banquet table were relatively 
of a greater importance than now. It was an age when the whim 
of the great became fact. Particularly happy was he who could 
command a fantastic toy to charm his fancy. 

It is peculiar how many descriptions or mentions of table 
fountains occur in inventories of princely houses. Apparently 
the great noble had a particular predilection for this charming 
ornament. In the heritage of the Queen Jeanne de Bourgogne 
“five monumental fountains for the centre of the table” are 
recorded. The “Roman de Tristan le Blanc” mentions a most 
elaborate example in enamelled gold. Many belonged to Louis 
I, Duc d’Anjou. The Testament of Jeanne d’Evreux, wife of 


112 inches by 9% inches. See illustration on cover of this Bulletin. 
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Charles le Bel, records one of crystal on a foot of enamelled 
silver, decorated with pearls and emeralds. Charles V, King of 
France, also possessed a large number, if one can believe the 
chronicle of Christine de Pisan. 

Objects of this genre have for the most part disappeared to- 
day, leaving but a shadow of themselves in the pages of ro- 
mance, in designs preserved by some happy chance, or in these 
descriptive inventories. Such objects were purely ornamental 
and when need came they would be sacrificed immediately with 
other objects of plate. Then gold or silver would stand the 
owner in far better stead than mere ornaments. This is partly an 
explanation why examples of such a popular fashion have not 
survived. One alone is known, the new Museum acquisition 
which has quite exceptional rarity added to its aesthetic appeal. 

The new table fountain follows very closely that general ten- 
dency towards the use of architectural form, which marked the 
work of the goldsmiths during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It is actually a complete structure seen as an architec- 
turalentity. In just such a way ecclesiastical pieces, chasses for 
example, often reproduced on a small scale the effect of a 
Gothic building. The exquisite central pillar supports with its 
encircling columns battlemented terraces which rise progres- 
sively above it. Through this central pillar wine or perfumed 
water was forced and distributed to each of thirty-two outlets. 
On the topmost level are two lions and two fantastic winged 
dragons. On the central terrace below four curious animals 
spouted upward, turning paddle wheels with tiny bells at- 
tached. Four animal heads acted as other outlets to a small cen- 
tral reservoir enclosed within Gothic tracery. On the lowest and 
largest level are four seated nude figures, one bald and three 
with curling hair falling to the shoulders. These spouted upon 
similar wheels and rang similar bells. Finally from the base of 
the eight little towers which accent this terrace and again from 
the arches below, curious human and animal heads directed the 
streams of wine or perfume into a receptacle, now lost, which 
completed the design. 

A delightful band of decoration in translucent enamel sur- 
rounds the central parapet which is edged above and below by an 
ornamented cresting of Gothic form. The naive scenes represent- 
ed emphasize alternately the two appeals of the fountain, the 
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satisfaction of the ear and the satisfaction of thirst. Two hu- 
man figures, usually male and female, play musical instruments, 
lutes, viols, and trumpets to signify the pleasures of the ear. 
These alternate with plaques on which are animals, often hu- 
man-headed, and strange birds drinking from streams of water. 
Below, between every two towers, two trefoil ornaments of 
translucent enamel are applied, decorated with human-headed 
animals and other mythological beasts. Unfortunately, for the 
most part, they are difficult to decipher as they have suffered 
considerable damage. Each pair flanks shields on which appears 
the device of a golden eight-pointed star on a circular field, 
gules. All of the enamels have similar color characteristics; a 
deep maroon ground, the robes and details in green with the 
face left in clear enamel over silver, and the architectural forms 
and other details in gold enamel or in a colorless enamel over 
silver gilt. These touches of restrained color are most effective, 
accenting as they do the tones of the silver gilt which have been 
softly patined by time. 

It is the quality of the enamels which makes probable the 
attribution of this table fountain. It is similar in character to 
French enamels of the end of the fourteenth century, a date 
which accords perfectly with the architecture. It has as yet no 
trace of the flamboyant influences which affected architectural 
detail after 1400. Joseph Destree, of Les Musees du Cinquan- 
tenaire, attributes it to about 1370. As exact a dating seems un- 
wise and instead it would be better to state that it came from 
the atelier of some able French craftsman during the last three 
decades of the fourteenth century. Any goldsmith work of 
this period is rare and precious in the extreme. The table foun- 
tain has in addition to this rarity the quality of uniqueness. 
Veritably the spirit of the Middle Ages lives in it, with its 
humor, its sense of beauty, and its love of the fantastic. 

W. M. M. 


A WOODEN STATUE OF THE SCHOOL OF 
GIOVANNI PISANO 


Pisa looks out today a little sleepily on the curving bow of the 
Arno River. Truly fate has been unkind to her and helplessly 
she has seen power and prosperity depart as the sea has re- 
treated step by step. Now she is inland some six miles on a river 
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scarcely navigable. It was unquestionably these unfavorable 
physical conditions, accentuated by the advent of political ad- 
versities, which caused her decay. Yet few cities can boast of 
greater achievement in the past or can proudly point to Duomo 
and Baptistry, Campo Santo and Campanile, a group unique 
in a country of unique ensembles. These are but expressions of 
her creative spirit—a spirit which left its impress on the greater 
part of the peninsula and which quickened art impulses, dor- 
mant in the dark ages, from lethargy into life. Her architectural 
style affected all neighboring cities. Her sculptors and sculp- 
ture carried her influence further still to Padua, Bologna, Cre- 
mona, and Milan, as well as to nearby Florence and Siena. There 
the impulsion of her artists was powerfully felt and in turn 
passed on. 

Art like life has its origins; and Niccola Pisano, sculptor, the 
first of the artists who made Pisa famous, found his first influ- 
ences in the sarcophagi and other classical remains then to be 
seen round and about Pisa. His son, Giovanni and Arnolfo di 
Cambio, later architect of the Duomo or Cathedral of Florence, 
were his most important aids. They were trained by him and 
each spread in turn the new freedom through his own personal 
style. It was a time for great commissions. Cathedrals were 
being built at Siena and other places, pulpits were needed for 
church and baptistry, and sculptors were needed to design as 
well as adorn them. 

While conditions created these major opportunities, they 
created as well many smaller commissions. Giovanni Pisano 
sculptured from ivory the tiny Virgin in the Cathedral of Pisa 
preserved there to this day. Many figures were also carved in 
wood and afterwards polychromed when statues of stone or 
more precious marble could not be considered because of the 
greater expense. Time hasnot been kind to these for the most part. 

In any case the greater number of these wooden statues 
whether Pisan, Sienese, or Orvietan are two generations later 
than Giovanni, and were influenced by Nino Pisano. Belonging 
to this group is the wooden Virgin and Child’ presented to the 
Museum in 1922 by J. H. Wade. Considering the many that 
must originally have been made, comparatively few examples 


1 Bulletin, The Cleveland Museum of Art, February, 1923. 
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from the earlier periods have successfully withstood neglect or 
complete destruction. 

Wooden pieces, as important in size as his marble figures, 
can actually be attributed to Nino, but monumental sculptures 
in wood from the hand or atelier of Giovanni Pisano are pre- 
sumably non-existent.’ Yet on the great pulpit made by Gio- 
vanni for the Duomo of Pisa, later dismembered and now set up 
again in the Opera del Duomo, there is the following inscrip- 
tion, of which this is a portion” 

“Hoc Opus Hic Annis Domini Sculpsere Johannis 

Arte Manus Sole. .. a 

Est Pisis Natus Ut Johannes Iste Dotatus 

Artis Sculpture Pre Cunctis Ordine Pure 

Sculpens In Petra Ligno Auro Splendida. ....... 

“This work has, in these years of our Lord, 

been carved by the skillful hands of ‘Johannes’ 

unaided at times. .. . 

Born at Pisa, he was known as that celebrated 

‘Johannes,’ skilled above all men in the art of 

pure sculpture, who carved, in fitting fashion, 

glorious works in stone, in gilded wood. .....” 
This inscription is of particular interest because the Museum 
has lately acquired for the John Huntington collection a superb 
wooden statue greater than life size® closely related in style to 
Giovanni Pisano. This statue still retains its old polychromy 
and the effect of the whole is immeasurably increased by its 
rich colors, by the deep blue of the Madonna’s robe lined with 
green and fringed with gold, by the white of the Virgin’s veil 
toned to old ivory by time, and by the softly patined gold of 
the robes and hair of the Christ Child. 

A brief resume of Giovanni’s work will be of interest in the 
consideration of this important new acquisition. He was born 
in Pisa and while very young collaborated with his father and 
others in the pulpit of Siena. Work followed in Pistoia and from 
1278-83 he was employed on the Campo Santo and Baptistry 
at Pisa. In 1290 he was made Capo Maestro in charge of the 
construction of the Sienese Duomo and in 1298 came to the 
Pulpit of Pistoia. From 1299-1302 he was in charge of the con- 
struction of the Cathedral at Pisa and then follows in order a 

1A small figure of this school is in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 

2 Supino, Arte Pisana, p. 172; Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, Vol. IV, note p. 231. 
3 See illustrations, pages 43, 44, and 45. 8174 inches by 1854 inches by 28 34 inches, 
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series of his most important works: about 1299 the ivory Virgin 
for the Pisan Duomo; in 1305 the Madonna and Two Angels in 
the Arena Chapel at Padua; and meanwhile, from 1301-1310 
he was working on the Pulpit for the Cathedral of his native 
city. 

It is interesting to trace the growth of Giovanni in these 
works, to see at first his vigor struggling through the classic 
moulds of Niccola. A new force agitates the forms, and finds 
them acquiring mobility and greater life. Nerves come into his 
art and dominate his line with its mixture of Gothic tensity and 
gracefulness. 

The new statue immediately proclaims its connection with 
his productions. Certain details, enumerated below, appear in 
nearly all Giovanni’s work, as they do in the new acquisition 
of the Museum. The typical profile, with drapery falling from 
beneath the crown, is many times repeated. The Child with 
curly hair approximates his ideal type. In many of his sculp- 
tures the throwing back of the Madonna’s shoulder, the fore- 
shortening of the arm to emphasize this, and the turn of the 
head in the contrary direction accentuate the arc-like curve 
that runs through the body. The drapery edged with fringe also 
gives a play of Gothic line within the solid mass of the main 
composition. It is usually caught at the waist and flares there- 
from in radial lines. A knee is in most cases flexed and the robe, 
catching slightly, outlines the leg beneath. There is always a 
vivification of movement that is greater than life, and through- 
out a thorough appreciation of flowing line. 

These are the similarities. What then are the dissimilarities, 
if there be any? First, there is a noticeable elongation of scale 
which appears again, not so markedly, in the ivory Virgin by 
Giovanni in Pisa. It is interesting to note that this ivory figure 
is in a material different from the great mass of Giovanni’s 
work. Did this different treatment then come from the fact of 
material, or is that an unjustifiable conjecture? In the Cleve- 
land piece the lengthening is accentuated in the face and neck. 
Partially from this elongation, partially from a greater empha- 
sis of the line from the waist to the feet, and partially from the 
dramatic flare of the drapery there, the emotional content of 
the figure is increased and the effect of it becomes really ex- 
pressionistic—more expressionistic than any documented work 
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WOODEN STATUE OF SCHOOL OF GIOVANNI PISANO 
Italian, Pisan, Early XIV Century 
The John Huntington Collection, 1924 
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WOODEN STATUE OF SCHOOL OF GIOVANNI PISANO 
Italian, Pisan, Early XIV Century 
The John Huntington Collection, 1924 
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STUDY OF A FEMALE FIGURE 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, British 1833-1898 
Gift of Ralph King, 1925 
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by Giovanni. The drapery flares about the feet in the same 
manner in presumably the last sculpture by Giovanni’s hand, 
the Madonna della Cintola at Prato, although the proportional 
heights of the figures as a whole are totally different. Emotion- 
ally too this statue is not so austere, although it is quite as aloof 
as the Museum piece. 

The more sculpture in various materials is studied, the more 
clearly does it appear that there are certain qualities inherent 
in the material and peculiar to them, be it in wood, stone, or 
marble. The necessities of these materials cry out for certain 
proportions. The difficulty of quarrying stone or marble limits, 
beyond a certain point, the increasing of scale in height. With 
wood there is no such difficulty. With that material a figure, if 
carved from the solid piece, must necessarily be contained with- 
in the circumference of the log and only its lateral and not its 
vertical expansion is limited. Is it too much to suggest that a 
statue of an exact size may have been required, the exceptional 
size of this new piece in the Huntington collection? And the 
size and the very marked restrictions placed upon the wood 
carver by the necessity of handling the grain of his wood would 
create an effect that could not be the same as in stone where no 
grain would affect the artist’s purpose. It has been stated that 
Giovanni’s known works are either in stone or ivory. The 
statue of the Virgin in ivory in the Pisan Duomo strikes a differ- 
ent note in the ensemble of his work. The Museum acquisition, 
closely allied as it is in style, strikes a note of even greater 
dissimilarity. Can this difference of material explain entirely the 
different character of the Huntington piece when compared with 
Giovanni’s works as a whole? 

Certainly no exact attribution can be made. It is no school 
piece and at this moment there is no known artist to whom it 
could be logically ascribed if not to Giovanni. It is by the hand 
of a master and if not by Giovanni himself by someone worthy 
to be called his equal. W. M. M. 


A DRAWING BY BURNE-JONES 


Of all the visual arts, drawing is the most fundamental. It is 
the starting point for painter, sculptor, and architect alike. 
The Museum in common with the great museums of Europe 
and America is trying very hard to build up and strengthen its 
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collection of drawings. An excellent beginning has already been 
made. During the year twenty drawings were acquired by pur- 
chase and thirteen by gift bringing the total of the collection up 
to eighty-two.’ Alittle exhibition of the most significant of these, 
changed from time to time, may generally be found on the south 
wall in the Print Gallery (XI). Through the generosity of Ralph 
King the Museum has recently been able to add to this group 
a delightful and charming pencil sketch? by the gifted English- 
man, the Pre-Raphaelite, Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

The sketch, which is illustrated on page 46, was done, ac- 
cording to the date it bears, in the master’s fifty-second year. 
Although the figure is idealistic, imaginative, and rather melan- 
choly, it is less mannered than much of his work and the hollow 
cheeks, large mouth, and protruding chin are less in evidence. 
In it we see all of Burne-Jones’s sympathy with the Old Mas- 
ters and particularly with the Florentine draftsmen of the great 
period. The emphasis is not on texture and the suggestion of color 
values but on form — a point that many of the most progres- 
sive artists of today are stressing. But unlike modern artists it 
should be remembered that Burne-Jones was not only a painter 
in oil and water color, but a designer of glass windows, of tapes- 
tries and needlework and that he did not spurn commissions to 
paint pianos, cabinets, and chests. Kenyon Cox in his book on 
“Old Masters and New” justly says that this master painter 
and craftsman was “one of the most remarkable creative artists 
of the nineteenth century.” 


SYMPHONY STUDY CLUB 


A group of members has requested Mr. Moore to give some lec- 
tures on “Famous Symphonies—Their Form and Content.” 
These lectures are now being given on alternate Tuesdays in 
the classroom. Admission is by ticket purchasable by members 
upon payment of a registration fee of five dollars. 

Each lecture is devoted to one symphonic movement only. 
It is played, analyzed, and played again. D. M. 

1See Annual Reports for 1923 and 1924. The Drawings in the collection were discussed at 
length in the Bulletin for July, 1924. 

2 Object 25.1: paper 21.9 cm. x 11.9 cm. (856 inches by 4}§ inches).There is a small pencil 
figure on the reverse side of the paper. 

3 Essays in Art Criticism, New York, 1905. 
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STABAT MATER TO REPLACE LECTURE 
ON GOOD FRIDAY 


Pergolesi’s beautiful “Stabat Mater” will be sung in the Gar- 
den Court on Good Friday evening, April tenth,in place of Mr. 
Howard’s lecture on “Paris, Aristocrat and Bourgeois.” The 
lecture was announced without reference to the church calen- 
dar, and the change to “Stabat Mater” is singularly appropriate. 


NOTES 
The members of the Staff have been saddened by the death of 
Mr. Kelley whose sympathetic interest in all the problems of 
the Museum had won their affection. His cheerful words of en- 
couragement and his frequent visits will be greatly missed. 

The Board of Trustees at their meeting on February twelfth 
passed the resolutions printed elsewhere. They elected the 
Director as Acting Secretary, pending the election of Mr. 
Kelley’s successor. 

The Director and Mrs. Whiting represented the Museum at 
the opening of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in Boston 
on the afternoon of February eighth. This unique museum will 
hereafter be open to the public free on Sunday afternoons and 
for a fee of fifty cents on three days each week. 

On February twelfth Mr. Sizer gave the first lecture in his 
course on the History of Art at Adelbert College, the full num- 
ber allowed having registered for the course. 


GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE IN 
AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 


A very readable history of Greek and Roman sculpture, based 
on the classical sculpture in American collections, has recently 
been written by George H. Chase, and issued by the Harvard 
University Press. It is astonishing to see how much excellent 
classical sculpture there is in this country. As the book is based 
on a series of lectures given by Professor Chase at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, in 1919, none of the recent important acces- 
sions of The Cleveland Museum of Art are included, but five 
earlier things are illustrated,— the lovely Holden head of 
Aphrodite, the rather dramatic little head of Heracles, the ar- 
chaistic relief of Hermes and Athena, the garden furniture from 
Bosco Reale, and the marble cinerary coffer. RM. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
HERMON ALFRED KELLEY 


MAY I5, 1859—FEBRUARY 2, 1925 


Since the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, there has come to us a severe blow of ill-fortune. 
We have lost by death our beloved associate and secretary, Hermon 
Alfred Kelley, and we pause at this meeting to mourn his memor 
and make record of our grief and our appreciation of the noble life 
which has so unexpectedly and suddenly passed away. 

To no man in tare is the community more indebted for the 
success of this Museum and the aroused interest in appreciation of 
the beautiful than to Hermon Kelley. For more than a quarter of a 
century there was nothing outside his beloved family which seemed 
so near his heart as his firm determination that our City should en- 
joy the refining influences of a Museum of Art. As Executor and 
Trustee of his uncle, Horace Kelley, he was a pioneer in the creation 
of such an institution and maintained for some years a Museum of 
Art on Wilson Avenue (now East 55th Street). Confronted with the 
confusion which resulted from a multiplicity of gifts in the form of 
bequests for art, with which Cleveland was favored, he lent his high 
order of ability to the efforts which successfully combined these con- 
flicting interests. The result was our beautiful building made possible 
by the bequests of Horace Kelley and John Huntington, which houses, 
with its other treasures, the collection bequeathed and endowed by 
Hinman B. Hurlbut. 

During the construction of our Museum Hermon Kelley was a 
member of the Building Committee and contributed his full share to 
the successful results. Hermon Kelley has at all times been Secretary 
of our organization and few, if any, of his associates have made them- 
selves so familiar with the Museum, its property and its affairs as 
he. His devotion and knowledge and taste will be sorely missed by 
those upon whom the burden now falls, no longer sustained by his 
good judgment. 

Our associate now taken from us was a rare man; educated for his 
chosen profession, the law, in which profession he for many years 
held high place, he added to his mental equipment a wide knowledge 
of literature and art. He collected and maintained a large and well- 
selected library in which he took just pride; and in browsing among 
his books he found one of his chief re ay We do well to honor such a 
man as Hermon Kelley. He was a devoted husband and father. He 
was a learned and successful lawyer. He had an educated and dis- 
criminating taste in literature and in art. He had a deep sense of 
civic obligation and performed it in varied directions, and with all 
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his accomplishments he was modest and retiring. He was kindly in 
spirit and gracious in manner. His personality was that of a well- 
rounded and splendid manhood. Cleveland is better that he lived 
and with his associates on this Board mourns his death as that of 
one of her first citizens. 


IN MEMORIAM 
MRS. JOHN HUNTINGTON 


AUGUST 12, 1845—-DECEMBER 27, 1924 


The Board of Trustees of The Cleveland Museum of Art this day 
makes part of its permanent record the sad fact of the death of one 
of its former members, Mrs. Mariett Leek Huntington, who passed 
from life on the 27th day of December, 1924, and as well wishes to 
record its appreciation of the life and service of the member who has 
gone forever from her accustomed place in our organization. 

Mrs. Huntington was for long and happy: years the wife of John 
Huntington, whose beneficence in a large measure built our Museum 
of Art and, through the trust which he established, does now and, in 
perpetuity, will contribute generously to its maintenance and ac- 
tivities. Through all the years of her married life Mrs. Huntington 
was devotedly interested in her husband’s splendid vision of provid- 
ing for Cleveland a Museum of Art and a school for free instruction 
to young persons unable to enjoy the privilege of higher education. 
Mr. Huntington died in 1893, leaving Mrs. Huntington as one of the 
Executors and Trustees under his will—thus casting upon her, with 
associates of his choice, the task of creating and making real the 
vision of a Cleveland Museum of Art. During the remaining days of 
her life Mrs. Huntington devotedly served in the carrying out of her 
departed husband’s desires and aspirations for the benefit of the 
community in which his active life had been passed. Nor was Mrs. 
Huntington’s interest confined to official duty, but from the time 
our building was ready to furnish a fitting home for objects of art, 
she became one of its generous contributors and to her the Museum 
is indebted for many of the beautiful and valuable works of art which 
now grace the Huntington Collection. 

As a member of the Board Mrs. Huntington has ever been most 
helpful in promoting all which has made for the success of our 
Museum. 

Our departed associate was a woman of a most engaging person- 
ality and her kindly spirit and gracious manner made her respected 
and beloved by all whose fortune it was to enjoy association with her. 

We mourn the loss of a noble woman who stood for all which was 
best in our community. 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the February, 1925, Budle- 
tin, the following names have been added to the lists: 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 


Pettibone, Arthur D 
Schneider, George A. 


SUSTAINING 


Baker, Mrs. Agnes Hasbrouck 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Aikins, Dr. Herbert 
Austin 

Aldrich, Frederic D. 

Assell, Harry B. V. 


Austen, Mrs. Edward T. 


Baer, George P. 
Barney, Mrs. Fred A. 
Billingsley, A. L. 
Bowman, J. J. 

Brown, Dr. Arthur I. 
Brown, Mrs. George R. 
Bucks, Olive 
Buonpane, Blase A. 
Burtt, Ben 

Buttrick, Mary 
Carlson, Mrs. Clarence 


Churcher, Mrs. William 


Collins, Mrs. Chester L. 


Conrad, F. K. 
Conway, Andrew J. 
Cramer, George I. 
Crane, Olga Taylor 
Crass, Mrs. Maurice F. 
Dally, Ovid L. 

ean, Lewis J. 
de Ribaupierre, Andre 
Distel, Mrs. Irving B. 
Drexel, Helen T. 
Ehrke, T. William 


Thompson, Mrs. Amos Burt 


ANNUAL 


Elliott, Albert H. 
Englander, Oscar 
Field, Mrs. Albert H. 
Francis, Roland P. 
Frantz, Mrs. Edward L. 
Green, Mrs. Bernard L. 
Henry, Myrtle B. 
Hinkel, Matthias J. 
Hogue, William H. 
Homan, Archie K. 
Horner, Franceanna R. 
Huberty, George 
Hudson, Mrs. Charles H. 
Ireland, Mrs. R. 
Livingston, Jr. 
Johannesberg, Babette 
Jones, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Junglas, Mrs. William P. 
Justice, Clara R. 
Kangesser, Max H. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Edwin P. 
Kerr, Mrs. John Scott 


Mrs. Carl 


Klopp, T. Harry 
Kneen, Edward W. 
Knudson, Amandus T. 
Kopfstein, Dr. Frank T. 
Laraway, John 

McKee, Karl M. 
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McMullen, Mrs. D. B. 
Macmillan, William W. 
Makepeace, Grace E. 
Maxwell, Mrs. Coralee 
Merrell, John H. 
Moorehouse, Ventry H. 
Morrow, Mrs. Thomas D. 
Newcomet, Horace E. 
O’Donnell, Mrs. P. J. 
Pattison, Charles V. 
Peets, Edward O. 

Philp, Mrs. George 
Rankin, Laura B. 
Read, George E. 

Rice, Dr. Franklin A. 
Sadler, Russell K. 
Scott, Flora L. 

Scott, Dr. W. J. M. 
Southern, Mrs. Anna L. 
Spease, Edward 

Stober, Mrs. Caroline 
Stowe, Charles B. 
Sykes, William E. 
Taylor, Mrs. J. R. 
Teachout, Mrs. Alda R. 
Trevvett, Mrs. Sidney A. 
Vogel, Joseph 

Watson, Mrs. George S. 
Watt, Allister G. 
Watterson, H. S. 
Weber, Henrietta E. 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


EDUCATIONAL 
2 braided horse-hair bands, 19th century, North American Indian, Mrs. 
Tuomas W. Hitt. 
3 samplers, 1gth century, Continental, ALEXANDER Barta. 
1 model of the Alhambra, Spain, Mrs. Hermon A. KELLEY. 
3 paintings, by Charles E. Heil, American, THe Artist. 
2 paintings, Chinese, Mrs. RatpH MveE.ter. 
5 drawings, by August Biehle, American; 17 colored prints, by Jean Droit, 
and 11 by Guy Arnoux, French, PurcHase. 
LACE 
1 piece of lace, 19th century, Brussels, RicHarp Lorp Russet 1n Mem- 
ORY OF HIS GRANDMOTHER, Mrs. Ricuarp Lorp Russe tt (Nancy Jane 
Herrick). 
METAL 


1 bronze sacrificial spoon, Chou Dynasty, Chinese, E. L. WuitTeMore. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


4 specimens of wooden movable type, gth century, Chinese, Paut Pet- 

LIOT. 
PAINTINGS 

1 by Frank K. M. Rehn, American, Frank K. M. Renn, Jr. 

1 illuminated miniature, 13th century, Jtalian; 1 about 1300, Italian; 
1 14th century, Sienese; 1 14th century, Florentine; 1 by Niccolo da 
Bologna, 14th century, Bolognese; 1 15th century, [talian; 1 about 1430, 
French; and 1 second half 14th century, English (?), J. H. Wave. 

I miniature, Indian, Mrs. F. F. Prentiss. 

PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

3 copper plates, by Henry G. Keller, American, Tue Print Crus. 

2 engravings, by Moreau le Jeune, and 3 lithographs, by Daumier, French, 
1 etching, by Goya, Spanish, Puitip Horer. 

3 etchings, by Henry G. Keller, American, THE Artist. 

3 etchings, by Henry G. Keller, American, Tue Print Crus. 

2 etchings, by Hugh Seaver, American, THE ArtTIsT. 

1 etching, and 1 lithograph, by George O. Hart, American, THE ArtIsrT. 

3 etchings, by Charles E. Heil, American, Tue Artist. 

1 woodcut, by Svabinsky, Czechoslovak, Dr. Henry J. Joun. 

25 wood engravings, by various artists, American, Mrs. Homer H. Joun- 
SON. 

16 wood engravings, by Henry Wolf, Kruell, etc., 1 woodcut, and 1 draw- 
ing, by Florence Ivins, American; 1 drawing, by John Leech, 1 litho- 
graph, by Ethel Gabain and 1 by Shannon, English; 1 lithograph by 
Steinlen, 1 etching, by Lorrain, 1 anonymous after Lorrain and 1 cliche 
verre plate, by Daubigny, French; 1 woodcut, by Hans Holbein, 2 
etchings, by Daniel Hofer and 1 by Jerome Hofer, German; 2 drawings, 
by Parmigiano, Italian, THe Duptey P. ALLEN CoLLecTion. 

§ prints, by Hiroshige I, 1 by Hiroshige II, and 2 by Hokusai, Japanese, 
Mrs. F. F. Prentiss ror THE Duptey P. ALLEN CoLLectIon. 

8 title pages and printers’ marks, H. G. Datton. 
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13 title pages and printers’ marks, Mrs. Homer H. Jounson. 
11 title pages and printers’ marks, Mrs. L. A. WestpHUL. 
REPRODUCTIONS 
68 reproductions of drawings, from the Leon Bonnat Collection, THE 
Duptey P. ALLEN CoLLectIon. 
SCULPTURE 
I grave stele, 4th-sth century B. C., Greek, Mrs. LEonarp C. Hanna. 
1 marble torso of Apollo, 1st century, Graeco-Roman, J. H. Wave. 
TEXTILES 
1 sampler, early 19th century, English or American, ALEXANDER BarTA. 
1 stocking, Fugo-Slavic; and 1 piece of embroidery, Dalmatian, CAROLINE 
Corr, 
17 pieces of embroidery: Czechoslovak, Hungarian, Roumanian, and Tran- 
sylvanian; 1 velvet, Indian; and 4 fragments, Persian, J. H. Wave. 
WwooD 
I carved panel, M. & R. Stora. 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
EDUCATIONAL 
2 roof tiles, Chinese, Mrs. Henry A. CHISHOLM. 
PAINTINGS 


Special Exhibition of Paintings, by Edouard Manet, Berthe Morisot, and 
Pierre Auguste Renoir, French, Tue Art InstiruTe oF Cuicaco, 
Mute. Baupot, Mme. Cuausson, Jacques Doucet, Messrs. 
Duranp-Ruet, Mme. Titta Durteux THROUGH REINHARDT GAL- 
LERIES, Frank H. Ginn, Kino, Wituiam G. Martner, 
M. & Moe. Ernest Rovart, Martin A. Ryerson, Mrs. 
Joun W. Simpson, C. J. Suttivan THRouGH C. W. KrausHaar ART 
Ga.teries, GasriEL THomas, Mrs. Georce VANDERBILT, WILDEN- 
sTEIN & Co., Harris WHITTEMORE, AND AN ANONYMOUS LENDER. 

Second Annual Exhibition of Contemporary Water Colors and Pastels, by 
various artists, THE Artists, Wittiam T. AtpricH, THE DANIEL 
Ga tery, RicHarp Dupensinc & Son, THE GaGE GALLERY, GRAND 
Centra Art Gatteries, E. B. Greene, Epwarp J. Hoimes, Ken- 
neDy & Co., Frances Kine, Kino, Ratpu Tewxssury Kine, 
C. W. Krausuaar Art Gatteries, Witt1AM Macsets, Inc., Mrs. 
Dantet Merriman, Hucu K. THE Montross GALtery, 
Tue New Gatiery, Henry Pope, Frank K. M. Renn GALLery, 
Mrs. Marte STERNER, SELMA SULLIVAN, J. H. Wave, E. WeyHE, AND 
Wi.pensTEIN & Co. 

I painting, by Abram Poole, American, Mr. anv Mrs. W. H. AnpREws. 
2 paintings, by Leo Katz, Austrian, THe Artist. 
PRINTS 

Special Exhibition of French Color Prints of the 18th century, by various 
artists, ARNOLD SELIGMANN, Rey & Co., Inc., anD THE RosENBACH 
Company. 

SCULPTURE 


I ivory statuette, early 14th century, French, ARNOLD SELIGMANN, Rey 
& Co., Inc. 
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6 bronzes: 2 by Rodin and 1 by Bourdelle, French; 3 by Konti, American, 
Satmon P. Haute. 
STONE 
1 rock crystal vase, Chinese, SAumon P. Hae. 
TEXTILES 
I tapestry, end of 17th century, Flemish, Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Hanna, Jr. 
CALENDAR 
(See Lecture Leaflet for details) 
March, 1925 
1. 4.00p.m. An Afternoon of Folk Songs, by Loraine Wyman. 
4. 815 p.m. Third and Seventh Organ Symphonies of Widor, by Albert 
Riemenschneider. Third in a special series of five recitals. 
6. 8.15 p.m. Cezanne, his Sources and Influence, by Walter Pach, Artist 
and Art Critic, New York. 
7. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Natural Bridges of Utah, by Mrs. C. W. 
Stedman. 
8. 4.00p.m. The Planting of Shrubs, by Gordon D. Cooper. 
5.1§ p.m. Informal Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 
13. 3.16 p.m. Concert for college students. Works of Haydn and Mozart, 
by Mr. Moore. 
8.15 p.m. Amsterdam and her Protestant Art, by Mr. Howard. 
14. 2.00p.m. For Young People. An Afternoon of Modelling, by Alfred 
Mewett. 
15. 4.00p.m. Harpsichord Recital, by Wanda Landowska. 
18. 8.1$ p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 
20. 8.15 p.m. The String Quartets of Beethoven. No. 6 in B flat major, 
and No. 1§ in A minor. Presented by The Institute of 
Music String Quartet. 
1. 2.00p.m. Musical Afternoon for Young People, by Mr. Quimby. 
2. 4.00p.m. The Planting of Flowers, by B. Ashburton Tripp. 
§.1§ p.m. Informal Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
27. 3.15 p.m. Concert for college students. Works of Beethoven, by Mr. 
Moore. 
8.15 p.m. Twentieth Century Painting in America, by Mr. Bailey. 
28. 2.00p.m. For Young People. A Story of Craftsmen, by Mr. Bailey. 
29. 4.00p.m. Joseph Haydn, by Mr. Quimby. Illustrated by The Insti- 
tute of Music String Quartet. 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Girls and Boys: Talks and Stories. 
Saturday mornings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 
Galleries IX Selected Pictures from Foreign Section of Twenty-third Inter- 
and X national Exhibition at Carnegie Institute (Closes March 15). 
Gallery IX. Memorial Exhibition of Paintings by Max Bohm and Mis- 
cellaneous Bronzes (Opens March 17). 
Gallery XI Prints Recently Presented by Ralph King (Closes March 15). 
Gallery X Anto Carte Exhibition of Paintings (Opens March 25). 
Textile Study Room, Oriental Textiles (Closes March 15). 
Peasant Embroideries (Opens March 18). 
Library Reproductions of Dutch Paintings and Miniatures. (Closes 
March 15). 
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OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary pro tem, F, A, Whiting 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
John H. Hord D. Z. Norton 
Ralph King F. F. Prentiss 
Samuel Mather William B. Sanders 
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J. H Wade 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ralph King J. L. Severance 
J. H. Wade W. B. Sanders 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 

The President and Director, ex-officiis 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W.G. Mather 

D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Myron T. Herrick 
Charles F. Brush Guerdon S. Holden 
E. S. Burke, Jr. William R. Huntington 


Ralph M. Coe Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
H. G. Dalton Amos B. McNairy 
F. E. Drury Earl W. Oglebay 


Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Edward B. Greene Frederic S. Porter 
Salmon P. Halle Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
H M. Hanna, Jr. Ambrose Swasey 
Edward S. Harkness Worcester R. Warner 
E. L. Whittemore 
STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Assistant in Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Acting Curator of Painting,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant in Print Dept., Phoebe W. Cutler 
Curator of Classical Art, Rossiter Howard 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 
Registrar, Eleanor R. Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 


Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, 
Ruth F. Ruggles, Katharine Gibson, Alice W. 
Howard. Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 


Curator of Musical Arts, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 


Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 


devise $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 

devise 100,000 
Benefactors contribute or devise 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 

devise 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Organization Members pay annually 50 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to Io p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


: GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 


WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
hefore noon. 
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